Disraeli

addressed to me, all that would remain would be for me
thus publicly to congratulate the right hon. gentleman, not
only on his ready memory, but on his courageous con-
science."

The winged and envenomed darts of these sentences had
been shot with amazing skill. A feigned humility to begin
with, a low and monotonous pitch of the voice, a slow
preparation. Then suddenly the "Canning, for example . . ."
giving all his listeners the pleasure of foreseeing the attack,
and the attack coming all the more irresistibly in being
veiled by the perfection of the form and the insinuating
softness of the voice. The effect was prodigious, the
enthusiasm so loud that a Minister who rose to reply had
to stand a long time in silence. Peel sat with bowed head,
very pale, breathing heavily. Disraeli alone remained in-
different, as if human passions had no hold on him. "The
scene would have brought tears of pleasure to your eyes,"
wrote Smythe to Mary Anne. At Bradenham, the old blind
father, seated at Sarah's side, kept repeating; "The theme,
the poet, the speaker!"

Peel felt the storm over his head. He was a sensitive
man, and accustomed to respect. He had great difficulty
in restraining himself. What! Would the House tolerate
this treatment of the greatest of parliamentarians at the hands
of this insolent fellow? And how unjust! Canning? Of
course he had loved Canning; circumstances were com-
plicated . . . there were wrongs on both sides ... as
always. He tried to explain, but found his audience hostile.
By some subtle shifting of humour, he was piqued into a
violent hostility towards those agricultural interests which
had put him into power. As the Budget showed a favourable
balance, many Conservatives were asking that this surplus
should be used towards helping the farmers. Peel refused,
through one of his Ministers, without even troubling to